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I used to listen to a lot of shortwave broadcasts from all 

over the planet. Most of them have left the airwaves since 
2000. WBCQ is still broadcasting at 7490 kHz with an eclectic 
salad of programs. Fascinating shortwave pirate stations of 

a decade or two ago have long since been silent - KIPM, 
WHYP, The Voice of Laryngitis. The only pirate operators on 
shortwave now play nothing but music and there is little to 
distinguish one signal from another. On top of that, my two 
Grundig Satellite shortwave radios have stopped working 
properly and I have to listen via my portable Kaito KA 1121. 
While shortwave and pirate radio are the foundations of this 
zine, I’ve also branched out in other directions & cranked 

up the Xerox transmitter for one more installment of Paper 
Radio. Maybe it’s the blood of my father and grandfather 
coursing through my veins, both radio pioneers and music 
lovers. Here’s to you, H&H Moe. 


Editor's note: Issue #12 was going to be the grand finale of Paper 
Radio ... but recetving this essay from Jason Rodgers sparked 

my imagination and energy for another transmission. The following 
embodies what Paper Radio is all about. 


Shifting Signals on Air 
by Jason Rodgers 


When I was a boy, I received a crystal radio kit for Christmas 
one year. It was one of those kits you would assemble your- 
self. You wrapped wires around a tube, connected parts to the 
crystal, attached an aerial and a ground antenna. You listened 
to it through a single ear piece, giving you mono AM signal. 
There was something wonderful about being able to create 
this device yourself. This simplicity is something high-tech 
multi media always lacks, which is one factor in radio feeling 
somehow less alienating. 


My brother had a short-wave radio. He’d gotten it from our 
great uncle. The tuner was analog, so you could scroll along 
the bandwidth. There was also a crude display of the Earth, 
so you could get an idea of where the signal was originating 
from (theoretically, who knows if it was accurate), I always 
enjoyed listening to signals from what seemed like exotic 
parts of the world, like India. There were also strange stations 
emitting non-musical noise. Some seemed to be transmitting 
electronic or digital signals, others were what I now know 

to be numbers stations, those obscure stations broadcasting 
random phrases and sounds. Many people think these are 
codes and ciphers, originating from the intelligence commu- 
nity. I loved the timbre of these stations, loved the sounds. 
These might have been my first introduction to industrial 
music and power electronics, in some sense. One might even 
say that the CIA introduced me to noise music. 


A major influence on my life was the discovery of college 
radio. Much of my early teen years were filled with the 
sound of amateur radio. I could receive a pretty clear signal 
from WJUL in Lowell, MA (now WUML 91.5). It was 
during a great period in the station’s history. It had 
numerous punk and hardcore shows, as well as industrial, 
noise and jazz. Many of the shows totally lacked format, 
totally freeform. There were also talk shows and evena 
radio theater themed show. This was an introduction to DIY 
for me. I wrote my first zines to the blast of college radio. 


I went to what was to be the last Bread and Puppets festival 
in Vermont, when I was 15. Some member of the Church 

of the Subgenius had set up a pirate radio station at the 
campground. I had been listening to college radio nonstop 
for the last year and now I got to be on pirate radio! I spent 
a few hours hanging around there, goofing off on the air. 
At one point a stoned out neo-hippy came walking in to 
complain: “Why can’t you guys play some normal music, 
like Neil Young?” “You can hear that on any Conspiracy 
station!” one of the pirates yelled back at him. 


Somehow in this media bombarded world radio maintains 
some level of sorcery, maybe through the disembodiment of 
the voices. It seems to maintain some of its aura, as Walter 
Benjamin theorized. It has an immediacy, reaching out ina 
way other forms don’t. It is impossible to know who might 
hear the signal, once it is transmitted. The possibility of 
reaching the general community is there, but (with non- 
commercial radio) it is not fully a mass media format. 

One can reach out to those who aren't already part of 
alternative culture, reach outside of a narrow segment of 
the converted. 


Much of this possibility is lacking in practice. Commercial ra- 
dio is an absolute cesspool, with every station adopting a 
completely repetitive format. National Public Radio caters 
more and more to the most bland sort of liberal. Colleges 
choose to create internet radio, instead of broadcast stations. It 
even seems folks who would have in the past adopted pirate, 
clandestine broadcast tactics are not content using the inter- 
net. Internet radio becomes merely a safe and meaningless 
pressure release system, social control to give the illusion of 
communication. 


Hopefully these contradictions can be expanded and used 
strategically and radio can once again be used as a tactic for 
social change and social conflict. There is so much possibility 
in this format, I’m tired of seeing it go to waste. 


Polka Party: 


When | was a wee lad in my twenties, living in Deerfield NH 
and frequenting the seacoast, | would listen whenever possi- 
ble to Gary Sredzienski’s Polka Party on WUNH 91.3 college 
radio from Durham, the very radio station that | first took to the 
airwaves on back in 1974. There was, and is, nothing even 
remotely like The Polka Party on the radio in New England 
that | am aware of. Gary graciously consented to an email 
interview for Paper Radio. 


DJ Frederick: How did your Polka Party show begin 25 years 
ago? What was the first show like? 


Gary: | started at WUNH back in 1986. Back then the radio 
station kept promoting the term....."alternative radio" | 
thought to myself that these guys don't really know what 
‘alternative’ means. So in July of 1987 i went to Connecticut 
and grabbed my dad's polka records out of the base- 

ment. Only a few of them had covers! | pretty much started 
the radio show as a joke with only 10 records. 3 of which 
were a compilation of 120 polka hits so | felt | had enough 
material to get started. | never really cared for the genre of 
polka, but recalled how popular the radio shows were in CT 
when | was a kid. It was always the format and style of radio 
that attracted me. It was a style of radio that tied a community 
together. | knew there was a Polish community in Newmarket, 
NH so | gave it a shot. | started the show as an experiment 
and as a joke. | do recall one phone call from a guy complain- 
ing asking what | was doing. "When are you going to start 
playing alternative music like the Cure, Bauhaus, Siouxsie 
and the Banshees, etc. etc. What is this???" 


The joke back fired because mail was coming in from 
Newmarket. People were then asking for requests for birth- 
days and anniversaries and then it all snow balled from there. 
It totally changed my life and career. 


Each year we have a fundraiser for the station. All week 
WUNH made $12,000. The Polka party made $8000 in two 
hours. How can | possibly quit?? | do have a case of radio 
burn out, but it's all good. | wish | got paid, but it makes peo- 
ple real happy and it's good for me as a musician because it 
keeps my name out there. 


DJ Frederick: /f / recall correctly, you did live remotes — how 
did that work out and how did the audience respond? 


Gary: Fred! that was a long, long time ago. Possibly around 
1988/89. | hooked up with a real fun bunch of guys from 
Manchester who called themselves, "the smoked Kielbasa 
emergency polka unit." they had Kielbasa shaped speak- 
ers. we ended up doing 3 live broadcasts from the Polish club 
in Newmarket, NH. the place was packed and we didn't 
expect it. It was all done on some ancient board that had 

2 turntables. We shot the signal from the Polish club to our 
tower in Madbury, NH. Folks told me that the band sounded 
real out of tune. The fiddlers were always way out of 

tune :) but the live audience effect was real entertaining for 
the radio listeners. I've been told that it sounded like one hell 
of atime. 


DJ Frederick: What is the most obscure / unusual record 
you've played on your show? 


Gary: In regards to obscure and unusual...... that's what the 
show is really all about. Each week playing weird unwanted 
vinyl from obscure and extinct small labels. It still continues to 
this day. | always say on the show....." the best of garage 
sale records." Records from everyone's dead parents and 
goodwill. Even Mitch Miller. People are craving it. | bring in 
my own records and stool to sit on each week. the same 
dilapidated record bag from 25 years ago. the same pair of 
outdated headphones from 1970 now held together with duct 
tape. people today wonder who the hell is this guy walking |. 
into the memorial union building every Saturday morning. 


DJ Frederick: What are your thoughts on the current state of 
radio? (| know this is a huge / vague question but one | ask 
almost everyone for my zine) 


Gary: That is a great question and that's one huge reason why 
I'm continuing with the Polka Party today. The current state 
of radio today........... SUCKSII!INIIN! It makes me so dam 
sick. No matter where you travel in this country and tune into 
commercial radio.... those stupid ass fake laughs from their 
morning crews. Brains the size of a marble and what they talk 
and joke about is so lame. Radio has really lost touch with 

its listeners and community. What | enjoy about doing 

the ethnic style radio show is that it ties a community 

together. People wait and listen for their names. Happy 
birthday, happy anniversary...... hope you're feeling better 

and it's a real good warm feeling. It brings a community 
together. It's along lost art and we folks on the left hand side 
of the dial are the last of the Mohicans. | worked for one year 
in commercial radio back in 1990 just to see what it's like and 
learned very quickly that it wasn't for me. They tell you what 
to say, what to play...... run your voice through some machine 
to give you this commercial quality voice. 


More and more 
commercial 
radio seems to 
be distancing 
Themselves 
from 
their audience. 
They make 
themselves 
untouchable 
and 
unreachable. 
It's all about sell 
ing their stupid 
advertising. And 
a handful of 
people are 
deciding what 
the rest of the country is listening to. 


When | was doing commercial radio for WHEB there 
were competing stations. Now..... they are all under one 
roof!!! It's scary..... to me absolutely frightening how just 
one company is controlling what we listen to. Continuing 
the polka party is continuing the good fight. a most noble 
cause. Fighting a serious war that most people are not 
aware of. Commercial radio is very UN American. It's 
like communist China years ago. A small group of 
dictators secretly controlling our air waves. Lining their 
pockets while they shovel shit upon us. 


Long: live college and community radio!!!!!!! 


MARION’S ATTIC 


Editor’s note: Marion’s Attic is a shortwave radio 
show that feels like its been beamed back at us 
from another galaxy after having wandered 
around distant reaches of space for a few decades. 
If you enjoy the oldies—the real oldies—this 
quaint show might be for you, still broadcast on 
Sunday evenings at 5 pm Eastern Time on WBCQ 
shortwave, 7490 kHz. This interview is from 2005 
but the information remains relevant today. 


Rabishu: I know a lady doesn't reveal her age or it's 
disrespectful to ask a ladies true age, but how old are you 
Marion? | apologize in advance is this seems a bit rude of 
me.... 


Marion: I am as old as time, but I cannot remember all of my 
past lives. I even have difficulty remembering yesterday at 
times. J am old enough to remember many of the records that 
I play on my show. At least when I write my age, it doesn't take 
three digits! 


Rabishu: Of what relation is your co-host Kristina to you? Is she 
your granddaughter? Or your daughter-in-law? your good 
friend from next door? I am confused about that.... hope you 
can clear that up for your listeners... 


Marion: | never had any children, but I am blessed with my 
very good friend, Kristina. She and her husband, James, live 
nearby. Kristina comes by a few times a week to check up on 
me to make sure I am not rotting. 


Rabishu: Your cat Electra seems to play a small role in your 
on-air International Radio Show Marion's Attic. Is she the only 
cat you have and you say she's a music critic as well. How do 


you know when she don't like a song or Goes like a song? What 
does she-dototlet youknow? 


Marion: Precious Electra is my only cat. She is six years old now 
and doesn't mind me telling everyone her age. If she doesn't 
like the music, she either runs down the attic stairs or will 
jump up and knock the tone arm off the record. One time she 
even tried to play a record with her front claws. It almost 
worked but she had her mouth closed ! 


Rabishu: Ha ha! That's a funny picture, a cat playing old 
records. So how many years have you been collecting all those 
old records you have? And can you even take a guess at how 
many you have all together? 


Marion: Many of the records, especially the cylinders, came 
from my family. Once I realized how many records were being 
thrown away, I started searching for them at tag sales & flea 
markets in the early 80's. If I'm lucky, I still find them, today, 
except the cylinders are very hard to find now. I have more 
than 1600 different cylinder records, not counting homemade 
ones. | also have a couple of thousand 78 rpm records. They are 
all VERY heavy! 


Rabishu: Victrola Repair Service and www.782cd.com seem to 
be your biggest sponsors as of recently. What sponsors have 
you had over the years other then those two? And how many 
times have you employed the services of these two companies - 
Victrola and 782cd.com? 


Marion: We have had a few others that have sponsored the 
program for a few months at a time. We occasionally advertise 
events like antique radio and phonograph shows. (A dollar a 
holler!) Esta Carbon, a Mexican restaurant in the State of Pue- 
bla, occasionally sends a few pesos our way. 782cd.com is a new 
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sponsor who, hopefully, will stay with us. Victrola Repair 
Service has been with us for four and one half years. We have 
used their services many times! 


Rabishu: Having so many old records and record players and 
stuff like that in your attic, do you have insurance in case any of 
that stuff ever accidentally went up in flames? 


Marion: Yes. 


Rabishu: How many days in advance of your Saturday broad- 
cast with WBCQ do you pre-record your shows? And how 
many days do they have to get to WBCQ studios? I mean how 
many days in advance do you have to pre-record and send off 
the shows? 


Marion: We pre-record the show on Sundays and mail off the 
CD copy no later than Tuesday. It is always sent via USPS Prior- 
ity Mail. Sometimes, due to solar storms, the program is only 
heard by the moose in Monticello, Maine. When this happens, 
we usually repeat the program and hope for better conditions. | 
call the transmitter before broadcast time and instruct them 
which show to air. 


Rabishu: Pre-recording the show is cool but have you ever 
thought of going LIVE!? If not then why? 


Marion: We would love to do a live program ! At this time we 
do not have the proper equipment to do a LIVE show. Maybe 
next year. 


Rabishu: Your sister Bernadina? Did I spell that right? You and 
her seem to have a love/hate relationship from what I can tell 
about the way you talk about her on air. You make constant 
references to her fuglyness. Is she really that damn ugly? 


Marion: Your spelling of my sister's name is correct. My sister and I 
are opposites. I see the glass half full, and she sees an empty glass. If 
she stares at the glass long enough, it might break. I once saw her 
look at a clock and it stopped. I teased her_about this even though I 
knew I had forgotten to wind it. Shhhhhh....don't te! Beauty-ismere— 
than skin deep, (somewhere in her spleen.) 


Rabishu: Can you name off some of your very favorite Marion's Attic 
shows? 


Marion: Oh, that's a tough one. J think the programs we produced in 
Pennsylvania, with Bill and Judy, were my favorites. Kristina has a 
fondness for the Model A Ride show. It is always a delight when 
Senior Scott Hadley from Mexico and Baron Von Knight (from places 
unknown) come by. A New Years Eve program that we recorded 
featuring Sir Harry Lauder and Cal Stewart was also one of my 
favorites, at least what I can remember of it! 


Rabishu: You say you play records from 1897 - 1932 but do you own 
records from beyond 1932 or you just decided to stop at that year for 
what reason? Why do you not play records from say the 1940's or 
19508? And also do you have any records that predate 1897? What was 
the first year records were ever created, do you know? 


Marion: Oh yes !] have many, many records from the 40's and 50's. 
However, WBCQ has radio programs that feature music from those 
years. My program plays music that is rarely heard elsewhere. I may 
have one or two brown wax cylinder records that are before 1897. In 
1889 the first commercially produced cylinder records were made for 
the early "nickel-in-the-slot" phonographs. I don't have any of those! 


Rabishu: What kind of record players do you use on your show? Can 
you tell us about the equipment you use to make the show possible? 
(For all the tech-heads out there and old time record player collectors 
and record collectors?) 


Marion: | will start with what we play the records on. For wax cylin- 
ders, both two- and four-minute varieties, I use an Edison Standard 
Model D phonograph. I now use a Model K reproducer on the 


phonograph. I use two small condenser microphones to pick up the 
sound. For 78 rpm records I use a Gerard turntable from the 60's 
and a Pickering Model 15 cartridge. I have an Edison Diamond Disc 
phonograph, Model LU 27, for playing the Edison disks-which have 
the vertical grooves. This phonograph is truly amazing as it uses a 
permanent diamond stylus, no needles to change ! The sound is 
fantastic. I use the two microphone method on this machine as well 
as the Edison Amberola V. The Amberola also has a permanent 
diamond stylus that reproduces the sound of Blue Amberol records. 
These records are four minutes in length and are made with an early 
plastic. Next, the microphones used to pick up the sounds of the 
phonographs are fed into a small audio mixer. Actually I use two mix- 
ers made by Radio Shack that control all microphones and turntables 
as well as two CD playback machines. The output of the main mixer is 
fed into an audio equalizer which boosts the higher frequencies to 
make the show play better on AM radio. The output of the equalizer 
goes directly to a Phillips CD burner. The equipment is very simple. 
The hardest part is remembering to wind up the phonographs! | 
occasionally will use other wind-up phonographs or another Gerard 
that I have set up for 33 1/3 rpm records. 


MARION'S ATTIC 
P.O. Box 583 
Coventry, CT 06238 
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As they approached Chapel Hill Mall, they tuned to my 
frequency, 1500 kilohertz. As they entered Cuyahoga Fall 
they began to hear my station. The closer they got to 
Chapel Hill Mall, the stronger my signal became. When 
they returned to Pennsylvania, they emailed to let me know 
they listened to my station, commenting about the program 
content and signal strength. Needless to say I was 
ecstatic! Someone actually heard my station and contacted 
me! 


Then there was a gentleman, also is interested in Part 15 
broadcasting, who works as a delivery truck driver. While 
driving, he routinely scans the radio dial hoping to hear a 
new or distant station. He found my station, later checked 
it out on the internet and followed up with an email with 
many questions about my station. The couple from Pennsyl- 
vania first heard my station about 1.5 miles away. The 
delivery truck driver was within .5 miles of my station. 


The common connection is these people are interested in 
radio as a hobby. They have a passion for radio, something 
the average listener probably would not understand. If the 
average listener found my station, I suppose they might 
stay tuned if what they heard caught their attention. How 
often do people actually look for new stations? 


Except for my website, I do not actively promote my sta- 
tion, no billboards, no newspaper adds, no cold calls. Iam 
my own best listener mainly because as a radio enthusiast/ 
tinkerer, I’m only interested in the how and why radio 
works. If my goal was to generate listenership, it would 
require much more interaction with the public. Several Part 
15 broadcasters I know accomplish this with live, remote 
broadcasting. They cover local sports events, concerts, 
meetings and feed the program back to their station for 
broadcast. Some accomplish this simply by using a cell 
phone or I-phone application. The exposure at the live 
events brings their stations to the people and then the 
people find the stations. 
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Introduction to Viodoish Radio 


Yiddish was the language of the more than two million 
Jewish immigrants who came to the-U.S. from Eastern- 
Europe at the turn of the twentieth century. As the last 
great wave of these arrivals landed at Ellis Island in the 
1920s, radio was beginning its ascent in American 
culture. The recent Jewish immigrants embraced the 
medium, and by the early 1930s, Yiddish radio flour- 
ished nationwide. In New York alone, twenty three 
radio stations broadcast dramas, variety programs, 
man-on-the street interviews, music, commercials, 
even editorials in rhyme. 


The shows ran the gamut of radio genres, but they all 
shared one important feature: intimacy. "On Yiddish 
radio," explains Yiddish radio historian Henry 
Sapoznik, "no one was bigger than life. Everyone was 
life. It was a one-to-one ratio between the listeners and 
the characters on the radio. Listeners didn't want a 
window to look out into another world; they wanted a 
mirror to see their own." 


There were the searing dramas of Nahum Stutchkoff, 
which grappled with the difficult reality of Jewish 
immigrant experience; the mediation program of 
Rabbi Samuel A. Rubin, who resolved disputes among 
Jews too poor or disempowered to turn to the civil 
courts; the advice show of C. Israel Lutsky, whom 
many listeners trusted more than their rabbi; and the 
talent shows that turned the microphone to anyone in 
the neighborhood courageous enough to let his or her 
voice be aired. 
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MRAM 1500 AM 


Low power radio at its best can be heard via local 
radios on 1500 AM in Cuyahoga Falls Ohio or online_ 
at: 


http://mram.50webs.com/ 
SALLE S/T aah DU WEU SLUTTY 


The labor of love and joy of freeform radio are evident 
every time I tune in and listen to MRAM. 

Station owner Bob Felmly gracious agreed to an 
interview for Paper Radio. 


DJ Frederick: How did you get involved with radio, 
and what are the origins of MRAM? 


Bob: My life in radio started as a child. I was the con- 
summate tinkerer always taking something apart. We 
had a 1930/1940 era floor model AM/Shortwave radio 
and I would listen to that for hours. 


My dad bought me a Tiny-Tim crystal radio. I was 
probably about 5 or 6 years old then. From there it 
was a Cub Scout crystal radio, a home made Fox Hole 
radio and similar types. Dad seemed to like knowing 
I was enjoying that kind of thing. He passed when 

I was 9. My sister bought me a Remco Caravelle, a 
combination toy AM radio and transmitter. It’s the 
Same one that Rush Limbaugh started out with as a 
child. It was my first radio station. You could talk 
and play music over the AM radios in the house. 


Later I built an AM broadcaster kit from Lafayette 
Radio. It was a hands-on learning experience and 
again I had a radio station although up to that point 
the range was only 100 feet or so. 
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I found a book at the library with all types of simple 
electronic circuits. One caught my eye, a one 
transistor AM broadcaster. I saved my money, got the 
parts together and built one. That little circuit far out- 
performed the others. I could be heard all over the 
neighborhood. 


By then I was 12 and moved on to walkie-talkies, CB radios 
and wanted to get a Ham license but didn’t quite have the 
focus for that yet. 


I stayed with the CB’s until about age 22 when I became a 
licensed Ham operator. I was married and started a family 
and the hobby took a back seat, occasionally playing radio. 


Fast forward 15 years, my sons formed a rock band. This 
gave dad a good reason to buy equipment and build a 
recording studio. 


The band broke up after about 8 years but the studio be- 
came a business. To promote the clients I set up a website 
to feature the artists with a webcast. Shortly after I put my 
radio talents to work and built MRAM 1500, a license free, 
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very low power radio station aldwed by the FCC under their 
Part 15 rules. 


MRAM has stayed on the air for over ten years. My one son 
took over the recording studio as a business and later 
moved into Video production. 


So today I collect all the radio stuff from Ebay that I had as 
a child. My work room is over flowing but I really love 
radio. 


DJ Frederick: Thanks Bob! My zine is for novices and radio 
fans alike, so could you elaborate a little on what a Part 15 
station is? Most readers will not know. Also, how much 
power are you allowed and what sort of equipment is 
involved? 


Bob: Part 15 is a small section of the regulations enforced 

by the Federal Communications Commission. By an act of 
Congress many years ago, the FCC was created and given 

authority over many forms of communication for which the 
FCC issues licenses for radio and television services. 


Part 15 rules regulate unlicensed radio energy devices to 
mitigate interference. This includes devices defined as in- 
tentional radiators and unintentional radiators. 


An intentional radiator is any device intended to emit radio 
frequency energy. This could be a garage door opener, 
cordless phone, wireless keyboard, heart monitor, etc. 

The list is only limited by the imagination of the inven- 

tors. An unintentional radiator is any device that generates 
radio frequency energy as a by-product. A home computer, 
CFL light bulb, radio or TV, anything that generates radio 
frequency energy may emit this energy unintentionally. 


In both cases, these devices could interfere with a licensed 
radio/TV service. Part 15 rules are to mitigate this interfer- 
ence by placing restrictions on how these devices may op- 
erate with regard to the radio frequency energy emitted. 


A subpart of the Part 15 rules provides for the operation of 
low power, unlicensed radio broadcast transmitters operat- 
ing on the AM and FM commercial frequencies. There are 
basically two types of regulation of these devices. 


Part 15.209 restricts based upon the strength of the emit- 
ted radio signal. Depending on the frequency of operation, 
the allowed signal strength can vary based on a for- 

mula. As the signal strength is so small it is difficult to 
measure without very expensive and technical equipment. 


To insure signal strength compliance without the need for 
measuring these small signals, Part 15.219 restricts based 
upon transmitter input power and antenna system. In this 
way there is no need to measure the signal and interfer- 
ence is kept to a minimum. Most Part 15 broadcasters 
operate under Part 15.219 as the cost to measure the 
Signal is prohibitive. The allowed power input is 100 milli- 
watts. That is 1/10 of a watt. This is the power applied to 
the transmitter final output stage. The actual power sent to 
the antenna is even less. The antenna system must be 3 
meters or less in length as defined under Part 15.219. A 
typical AM band coverage area is 2 to 1 mile radius when 
received by an automobile radio which is much more 
sensitive than the typical in house radio. 


The typical Part 15 broadcaster operates in the AM broad- 
cast band. This is because the area of signal coverage is 
typically much greater than can be obtained in the FM 
band. 


There are two general types of Part 15 broadcast transmit- 
ters, certified and uncertified. For a company to market a 
Part 15 transmitter it must be certified. Extensive testing 
is done and the results are reviewed by the FCC. If the 
device meets their requirements, the device is granted 
certification and can legally be sold. This is a lengthy, 
expensive process. But, the rules make provisions for the 
hobbyist to design and build their own Part 15 transmit- 
ter. This is an uncertified device and cannot be mar- 
keted. The hobbyist is permitted to operate up to five such 
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such devices. The devices must meet the FCC require- 
ments as defined in the rules. 


Like anything, the cost to set up a Part 15 broadcast station 
can vary greatly depending upon the seriousness of the 
endeavor. Some operations rival a full blown commercial 
radio station while lacking only a high power transmitter 
and large antenna. Others consist of no more than an 
audio source, transmitter, antenna and some wiring to 
connect them together. There are packages available 
which include everything needed to set up a station. These 
packages are available from several hundred to several 
thousand dollars. 


MRAM 1500, my radio station, consists of a home computer 
used as the audio source. I obtained free radio automation 
software which allows fully automated operation while 
allowing “live” manual intervention. My transmitter is a 
certified unit purchased used for $10. This unit can vary in 
price from what I paid up to $200 dollars new. The unit 

I chose is certified for use with a remote antenna. This 
allows the transmitter to be placed in the studio and the 
antenna outside. This is very uncommon as the rules 
governing the antenna generally do not allow separation 

of the transmitter and antenna, placing the transmitter 
outside in the elements. 


A radio station is required to pay royalties to use commer- 
cially produced music, For the Part 15 broadcaster this is a 
grey area as most consider their station to be for personal 
use. Royalty fees are based on several items, mainly upon 
the stations revenue. Since most Part 15 broadcasters 

are non-commercial they generate no to very little 
revenue. Royalty fees for a Part 15 station are usually less 
than $200 per year. Still, that is a lot for the hobbyist 
operating on a shoe string budget. One way to circumvent 
this is to use only music from Independent artists. These 
musicians are not represented by the licensing agencies 
that charge royalties. 
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MRAM music content is primarily musicians recorded at our 
own studio. I also use Independent artists found on the 
internet. There is a plethora of free to use music and other 
programming available on the internet. It simply takes 
time to locate. 


DJ Frederick: Your website says that you QSL reception 
reports. Do you receive reception reports, and if so, from 
what distance? 


Bob: I have not yet received a request for a QSL 

card. However, I have been contacted by a few people that 
found either my website or actually heard my radio broad- 
casts. Typically they inquire as to what type of equipment 
I use and what area coverage my station obtains. 


There were two people from Pennsylvania visiting friends in 
Cleveland, Ohio. They decided to visit Chapel Hill Mall in 
Akron, Ohio, one of the first large Mall complexes in 

Ohio. Chapel Hill Mall is located practically in my back 
yard. As these two people are interested in Part 15 broad- 
casting, they checked the internet to see if there were any 
Part 15 stations in the area and found my website. 
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Tips for writing a reception report toa 
pirate or snortwave station: 


This may seem basic, but always make sure you 
have the proper postal or e-mail address and spell- 
ing of the station you are writing to. More and more 
pirate stations are using email to receive reception 
reports and sending QSL cards as .pdf files in 
return. Some still use ‘mail drops’ which are post 
office boxes where a volunteer forwards the mail to 
the pirate operator. In time the pirate operator re- 
plies to the mail drop, and the volunteer forwards 
their reply back to the writer. Make sure you send 
a dollar or two or three first class stamps along 
with your letter. 


Essential elements to include in a report: 


e The frequency on which you heard the broad- 
cast (1.e. 6925 kHz) 

e The time you heard the broadcast in UTC if you 
know it (much preferred) or local time otherwise 
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e Comments on the signal strength and any noise, 
drift, fading or interference or other problems 
encountered 

e The type of radio you were listening with (make 
and model and antenna specifications) 

e As many specific details of the broadcast con- 
tent as possible. 

e Feedback on the program, what you enjoyed, 
ARE 


UTC (Coordinated Universal Time) is used by inter- 
national shortwave broadcasters in their broadcast 
and program schedules. Ham radio operators, 
shortwave listeners, the military, and utility radio 
services are also big users of UTC. UTC uses a 24- 
hour system of time notation. It is the same as 
Greenwich Mean Time. This is so broadcasters all 
over the world can use one time system. If you have 
a shortwave receiver you can tune into the atomic 
clock broadcast at 5,000 kHz, 10,000 kHz, and 
15,000 kHz to get the exact time in UTC. 


Some stations like to receive signal information in 
the "SINPO" code. SINPO 1s a five digit code and 
stands for signal strength, interference, atmos- 
pheric noise, propagation, and overall reception 
quality. Each factor is rated on a 1 (worst) to 5 
(best) scale, with a report like SINPO 55555 indi- 
cating the reception quality you get from a crystal 
clear local AM or FM broadcast. However, I prefer 
to describe the quality of reception in words rather 
than numbers. 


The best-remembered and most powerful of all the 
Yiddish radio stations was WEVD. Created in 1927 by the 
Socialist Party to honor its recently deceased leader, 
Eugene Victor Debbs, the station was taken over in 1932 
by the leading Yiddish newspaper, The Forward. 

The Forward Hour was a variety show that aired every 
Sunday morning at 11:00. Ironically, while recordings 

of hours of relatively obscure programs like Madame 
Bertha Hart's Talent Show have survived, only a few 
random moments of The Forward Hour remain. Among 
them is the show's remarkable theme song, with its musi- 
cal allusions to the Socialist anthem "The Internationale" 
and "La Marseillaise." 


Further down the dial were micro stations like WBBC, 
WVEW, and WARD, which fought one another tooth and 
nail to control frequencies and wattage hardly powerful 
enough to reach around the corner. Program directors 
for these stations sometimes had to fill as many as four 
hours of air-time a day by themselves. Such was the pre- 
dicament of the inimitable WLTH program director Vic- 
tor Packer, who probably took more chances and experi- 
mented with more genres than anyone in the history of 
broadcasting. 


Given the fate of the Yiddish language and the unstable 
recording materials used in the 1930s to early '50s, it is a 
miracle that any remnant of the "golden age" of Yiddish 
radio has survived to see the present day. 


By 1985, when musician/historian Henry Sapoznik 
showed up at a rummage sale thrown by New York 
broadcasting legend Joe Franklin, the heyday of Yiddish 
radio had been all but forgotten. Sapoznik, then the 
sound archivist at the Yiddish research institute, YIVO, 
had come to the sale looking for old klezmer 78s. But 
what Sapoznik wound up tripping over was far rarer: 
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a few dozen aluminum discs, larger and more unusual 
than any he had ever seen. 


On the worn-away labels Sapoznik, a native Yiddish 
speaker, could make out some Yiddish writing: WEVD .. 
. WBNX... Yiddish Melodies in Swing ... Stuhmer's 
Pumpernickel Program ... Life Is Funny with Harry 
Hirschfield, Sponsored by Edelstein's Tuxedo Brand 
Cheese. He gave Franklin the $30 in his pocket, tracked 
down an old transcription disc turntable, and sat down to 
listen to his find. He put on the first disc. A clear, strong 
voice announced: "From atop the Loews State Theater 
Building, the B. Manischewitz Company, world's largest 
matzo bakers, happily presents Yiddish Melodies in 
Swing ...And the band launched into a raucous, swing- 
ing rendition of the Passover song "Dayenu." 


"It was simply unbelievable, unlike anything I'd ever 
heard," Sapoznik recalls. "I felt like I was being trans- 
ported back in time to this real, living moment in history. 
I was transfixed." He was also hooked. Sapoznik spent 
the next 17 years searching for more such surviving discs. 
These discs were not your ordinary LPs or 78s. They were 
transcriptions: single-cut, acetate-coated aluminum discs 
the stations were required to have on hand in case 

the Federal Radio Commission showed up with a com- 
plaint. The vast majority of these discs were melted down 
during World War II scrap metal drives or simply disap- 
peared over the decades. The thousand-plus discs 
Sapoznik succeeded in rescuing were found mostly in 
attics, storerooms, and dumpsters. 
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PRESERVE YOUR HISTORIC SHORTWAVE 
RECORDINGS! 


Many of you know me from my five decades of activity in the short- 
wave hobby. You may also be aware that I have spent a great deal of 
time involved in transferring recordings from the best years of the 

shortwave broadcast era from tape (reel or cassette) to digital format. 


Such recordings have historic value, with shortwave broadcasting in 
rapid decline, in fact on the way to eventual disappearance sooner 
than we may expect, and it becomes ever more important by the day 
to preserve recordings made by members of the SWL/DX'ing 
community. 


Some of you may have already been doing this, 11 which case you 
won't need anyone to do it for you. But we are losing colleagues, and 
it's a tragedy when reel to reel or cassette collections, often containing 
quite historic and rare material, are dumped. Unless family members 
are aware of the value of this content, tapes can end up in the 
dumpster. 


While there are a number of websites where such material 1s posted 
and accessible, often these contain only brief excerpts. Tragically, 
whole collections with longer recordings of historic importance go out 
on the trash heap. 


So, I'm putting out an appeal through this and other groups. If you 
have recordings made over the course of your "career" in the SW 
hobby, perhaps have not been able to apply the tme to ensurmg their 
preservation 1n digital audio form, please get in touch with me. 


For individuals sending me their collections, I place the maternal in 
my job lineup for eventual conversion. I preserve the cassettes / reels 
and can return them to you, or not, provided you pay USPS/UPS for 
this. I accept PayPal. Digital recordings are labeled and 

associated with the name of the SWL/DX'er so there is a record of 
the specific personal listening accomplishment. 
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If you are looking to have a digital copy of your entire collection or 
certain files, I can provide you with that, but there will be a fee 
associated with this, based on the number of hours required for the 
work, and type and cost of the medium you prefer to be used. I 
recommend SBHC cards for this rather than CD's -- it's just sim- 
pler, and flash memory can be used to-replay material 4+a-variety 
of solid state devices and laptops. 


So, that's the story. Whether it's your own tape collection, or you 
know of someone who has been lost to us but their recordings are 
still obtainable, please do get in touch. We have all spent decades 
enjoying the SW hobby, and should all do our part to try to 
preserve the sounds of these times. 


Contact me at: Dan Robinson, 11700 Charen Lane, 
Potomac, MD 20854 
EMAIL: dxacel @gmail.com 


A brief final note. Those who do still have their reel to reel or cas- 
sette collections may have recordings of specific SWBC stations 
that are of particular historic value and significance and I have a 
high priority in getting such material transferred. 


This would be due to political events over the decades, the rarity of 
a station, or indeed because certain broadcasters were, at the tme 
they were on the air, considered so routine that many people 
actually DID NOT make recordings of them. 


Examples would include: 


Radio Tahiti, which was so common and easily-heard that many 
would listen to it but not record it... WE'VN Saigon around or at 
the time of the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam or the Communist 
takeover. . .or something like Falkland Islands at or around the 
time it went off shortwave. .. Portuguese Timor before the transi- 
tion to Indonesian rule. .. or even Tristan da Cunha (one that to 
my knowledge no recording of exists). 
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Ballad of the Sandman by Mike Agranoff 


When the broadcast room’s a living tomb of cracked acoustic tiles, 
And you're lef& alone with your microphone and your playlist and 
your dials, 

And the hands upon the studio clock pass midnight, creep towards 
one... 

Then it’s time to take the air once more; the graveyard shift’s begun. 
The day shift and the engineers have all left hours ago. 

You close the heavy soundproof door and set your board aglow. 
Cue the first two records up; settle in your chair, 

Vncap and flip the transmit” switch, and you are on the air. 
There’s magic in the radio, enchantment in the ether. 

A power born of mind and brain, and yet a part of neither. 

A power to be reckoned not in kilowatts or joules, 

A means to let a single voice touch halfa million souls. 
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But when you work the graveyard shift, fom one A.M. to five 

You start to doubt that anyone is out there or alive. 

The halls are lifeless, phone is dead, and there's nothing quite so lonely 
As to call with kilowatts, and in reply, hear silence only. 
They-usually stick the rookie jocks in the lonely graveyard slot. 
But me, I broadcast nights by choice. I like thatshift alee. 

‘Cause when I get the lonely’s, as I do from time to time, 

I recall the Sandman’s final show of r96o. 

t960's radio was awful at its best. 

I grew up with Cousin Brucie, and the Wolfman, and the rest. 
Between the fast talk and the hype and the acne lotion jingle 

And station breaks with sound effects they'd maybe play a single. 
But that was all there was back then, and that was all we had. 

And nostalgia finds a way to sift the good from all the bad. 

So intertwined was radio with fond scenes of my youth 

That it’s tinted with a rosy glow that overlays the truth. 

And summer parties at the beach, and every high school date, 
Those midnight drives in my dad’s Olds, and studying till late 
Are movies in my memory, and behind them I still hear 

The Beach Boys, and the Beatles, and the Motown, oh so clear 

To the counterpoint of D.1. hype and ads for Rheingold Beer. 

But then in ‘67, FM burst upon the scene. 

What once played only Bach and Brahms, was now a rock fan’s dream. 
Between the sparse commercials, they'd do three songs in a row, 
And album cuts, and full-length versions played in stereo. 

And gone was all the mile-a-minute brainless D.1. chatter, 

And singing station breaks and other aural fecal matter. 

Instead these guys with wit and charm told what they had to tell, 
And spoke as if they thought that I might have some brains as well. 
I came to know them all by voice that summer, and by fall 

I'd hung around the station till I got to know them all. 

Bill Clancy in the morning slot, Ann Stacy, Charlie West, 

But the Sandman, he was different and apart from all the rest. 

Paul Sandman did the overnights. He had his special style. 

He was older than the others, and had been around awhile 

He'd segue different album cuts in a stream-o4-conscious run, 

And do theme sets and live concert tapes; he made listening fun. 
And though he must've known my name, he always called me ’Kid”. 
But he let me watch him work, and he'd explain the things he did. 
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And once or twice he snuck me in the studio late at night, 

And let me cue the tapes and records up to my delight, 

Till I wandered back home bleary-eyed as it was getting light. 
And while the records spun, he sat and talked ef days gone by— 
When radio was younger, so was he... and so was I. 

While ‘round his lonely Kansas farmhouse, snowdrifts blew and curled, 
The radio was a living color window on the world. 

He said, 

"There was magic in the radio, enchantment in the ether. 

A power born of mind and brain, and yet a part of neither. 

A way to take you miles and years by means unknown to science, 
But it’s since become a juke box, nothing more than an appliance. 
"I can tell you've got the itch, Kid, that you'd like to be a jock. 
Well, give it up, the magic’s gone, there's nothing left but schlock. 
You deal with all the crazies, and the drugged-out suicide calls, 
And the sponsors and the FCC have got you by the throat. 
"Programming tells you what to play, and they take no denying. 
You read copy advertising crap you'd never think of buying. 

The hours are long, the pay is squat, vacations are... but then 

The cut would end, he'd face the mike, and weave magic once again. 
Sure enough, he read me right. Guess he could recognize 

A little of his own obsession shining in my eyes. 

And when I left for school that fall, and higher education, 

My first step was to make a beeline for the radio station. 
Throughout my freshman year I learned the ropes and paid my dues. 
I engineered and did commercials, swept, and read the news. 

By the time I was a sophomore, I had earned a weekly show. 

I was on the graveyard shift, but I was on the radio! 

And I learned "Paul Sandman” was a name that every D.I. knew. 
The trade rags did his story. Got a piece in "Newsweek’, too. 

And sometimes playing album sides from our deserted station, 

I'd tune in his show on my headphones just for inspiration. 

And so it was on New Year's Eve of 1969. 

School was out; they'd all gone home. The station was all mine. 
And there was I, the rookie jock left holding down the fort, 

Well stocked with day-old pizza pie and coffee by the quart. 

They had me working triple shift from eight PM to eight 

Playing records no one listened to, while partying till late. 
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And CBS had run lines ‘cross the country to Times Square, 

And at midnight, we'd switch over to a live broadcast from there 
To hear the famous ball come down, and ring in the New Year. 
By ‘leven ten, it got so dead You just could not believe. 

Who the hell is listening to the radio New Year’s Eve? 

So I cued up "Tommy”. That would kill a halfan hour or so, 
Kicked off my shoes, plugged in my phones, tuned in the Sandman’s 
show. 

Something's different. Something's wrong. I knew right off the bat. 
He’s playing straight top-40. His voice is sounding flat. 

There's dead air between his cuts, and his spots all run too long. 
Inside of fifteen minutes, I knew something there was wrong. 

I let him start a record then dialed up his private line. 

He answered with his call letters, and I replied with mine. 
"Well, hiya Kid! Hey, tell me, ain’t you got a better way 

To spend your New Year's Eve than with some busted down D,1?” 
"Heck, no! I'm on the air myself I got lots of time. 

I listen to your show because it’s better far than mine. 

But tell me, Sandman, what's with you? Is everything all right? 
It seems to me as if you're somewhat off your stride tonight.” 
"Everything is not all right,” he answered with a frown. 

"The Arbitron report came out. Our ratings have gone down. 
And Harry Stein in Programming’s decided that the way 

To get the ratings back on top is dictate what I play. 

"So here I sit with list in hand that says at ro:r5 

I should play the Righteous Brothers, followed by the Cream 
And then a public service pot, and then some Moby Grape. 

Hell, they don't need a D.1, they could put this stuff'on tape! 
"It's December srst. The year is coming to an end. 

And with it ends the decade, and an era, too, my friend. 

And in twenty-seven minutes, I will switch off to Times Square, 
But when I return in ‘70, tune in if you care 

To hear how good the radio could be -- ifit would dare?” 

He broke off at that moment to cue up another platter. 

I said goodbye. The Who were almost finished, for that matter. 
And exactly twenty-seven minutes later, more or less, 

On cue, I flipped the switch to hook us in with CBS. 

And while thousands in New York bade fond farewell to 's9, 

And Guy Lombardo and his Orchestra played "Auld Lang Syne’, 
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Iraised my slice of pizza in salute to the New Year, 

And once more to the Sandman at the end of his career. 

When the network show was over with, I went back on mike. 

I made some-inane_comments_bout the future and the like. 

Did a station break, cued a record up, and then, 

Put my headphones on and tuned the Sandman in again. 
“Welcome,” he began, "to 1970 radio, 

You've noticed, in the past, a certain blandness to this show? 
Seems Harry Stein's determined what your music tastes should be. 
Well, (BLEEP! you, Mr. Harry Stein! And &BLEEP! the FCC! 
"Ive had my fill of radio. This here’s my final hour. 

But the door is locked and bolted and I'm on internal power. 

I s'pose they'll find a way to get me out eventually, 

But until then, you'll see how good the radio can be.” 

And then the music started. And the magic came on strong. 

And how their sequence brought to light a hidden meaning to each song. 
And where he got those tapes and records, I will never know, 

Old favorites I'd forgotten live recordings from some show. 
(sung ) 

You can get anything you want at Alice’s Restaurant. 

You can’t always get what you want! 

Where have all the flowers gone? 

Da doo ron ron ron, da doo ron ron! 

The Beatles singing German, Dixieland on seventy-cights, 

Benny Goodman, Walter Carlos, Bessie Smith, and the Roommates! 
This is more than playing records. This is genius! This is art! 
This is something all should hear. And, damn! I'll do my part! 

T open the equipment carton stowed beneath the board 

And rummage through the junk there till I find the proper cord. 
Patch "headphone out” to "preamp in”, adjust the input power, 
And the Sandman’s show gets relayed out from our antenna tower! 
T reach out for the telephone, dial WBVA. 

It's answered there by Sharon Smith, their overnight D.I. 

"Hey, Sharon, Paul Sandman’s just fipped Harry Stein the bird 
And he’s putting out the best damned radio you've ever heard!” 
There's a brotherhood amongst the radio voices of the night. 
They'll stand behind a fellow jock, they se he’s in a fight. 
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Sharon had to listen but a moment, then was gone 

To find a patchcord of her own to send the Sandman on. 

And then the phones, that long I thought were dead, began to light, 
As calls came in from miles around from listeners in the night. — 
"Whence comes this wondrous music?” they would ask. And I would” 
smile. 

"And how come I pick it up on every station of the dial?” 

And through the night the signal spread from station on to station, 
As the D.1.'s spread the Sandman and his magic ‘cross the nation, 
Till Sharon called me, laughing, shouting like she was on fire, 
Saying, "Listen! Someone's put the Sandman on the Network wire!” 
That's right! The lines out to New York were still hooked nationwide! 
I flipped the switch to listen in, and laughed until I cried. 

The Sandman must have reached some hero New York engineer, 
Who put him on the wire for the whole damn world to hear! 

There was magic in the air that night, enchantment in the ether. 

A power born of craft and pride, yet so much more than either. 

And all across the country sat the overnight hard core, 

And shared the Sandman’s magic, till at cwenty after four, 

He stopped to say goodbye, as they were breaking down the door. 
New Year's Day dawned cold and grey with just a touch of sleet, 
And many a jock by nine o'clock found himself on the street. 

Me, I came of cheap. A reprimand was all I got. 

But New Year's Night, a new voice broadcast from the Sandman’s slot. 
Since that night the radio’s become my occupation. 

I'm now a big-shot D.I. at a major FM station. 

But when the hours start to drag, and the night is going slow, 

I cue up an album side, crank up my headphone stereo, 

And tune into the Sandman... now on National Public Radio. 

When the broadcast room’s a living tomb of cracked acoustic tiles, 
And you're lef& alone with your microphone, and your playlist, and your 
dials, 

Though the airwaves seem a graveyard of lifeless whitened bone, 
There's always someone listening, and you're really not alone. 


- Mike Agranoff, rose 
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I've recently discovered a couple of unusual programs online 
which have just jumped onto my weekly 'must listen’ list. Both 
can be found on the a-infos radio project page at radio4all.net. 
Trail Mix is a 30-minute (occasionally longer!) foray into 
humor and music, with some wry social and political commen- 
tary at times. The show originates on Pine KONE Radio at 
100.9 FM in Pine Mountain Club, California, a pirate hiding 
in the forests at the edge of the Los Padres National Forest. 
Peter Gullerud is the host, and his alter-ego Pinekone Pete 
pops in from time to time as well. Segments often include 
analysis of pop culture with pieces such as 'Gumby For The 
Blind’, interviews with local residents, a bit of radio theater, 
and even Pete's unusual songs on guitar and voice. 


Another program on the opposite coast is Toppers, originating 
from the Somerville Community Access Television studios 
(SCAT) in Massachusetts, and also found at bostonfreera- 
dio.com. Toppers is an hour long and often theatrical foray 
into music and humor with your mysterious and wonderfully 
absurd host Gil. Toppers pairs unusual songs with subtle 
commentary on a variety of topics, all handled with a great 
dose of humor. Recent themes have included a humorous rant 
against fluoridated water culminating in a street protest and 
Gil's subsequent committal to a local mental institution. In the 
following program, Gil returns, presumably on anti-psychotic 
medications where he is visited by hallucinations including a 
possum in the studio. Other recent programs have included 
election night commentary; who knew that Bob Dole was 
running again! Two programs most certainly worth your time 
if you're willing to make some room in your schedule for a 
laugh. 
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Three great CDs by 
Mike Agranoff ... available 
at Mike Agranoff.com 
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